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feet, what must it be in the villages which are over
I3JOOO feet high?

No province could be much more secluded than
Zanskar is. The tremendous mountains which bound
it, the high passes which have to be crossed in order to
reach it, and its distance (both linear and practical) from
any civilised region, cut it completely off from the for-
eign influences which are beginning to affect some dis-
tricts of even the Himalaya. There is a want of any
progressive element in itself, and its Tibetan - Biidhist
people are in opposition to the influence of Moham-
medan Kashmir. It yields some small revenue to the
Maharaja j but the authority of his officers and soldiers
in it is very small, and they are there very much by
sufferance. Is is the same in the Tibetan portion of
Suru ; but when I got over the long, wild, habitation-
less tract which lies between the Kingdom monastery
and the village of Siiru, among a population who were
more Kashmiri and Mohammedan than Tibetan and
Budhist, I. found an immense change in the relations
between the p eople on the one hand and the soldiers on
the other. The former were exceedingly afraid of the
soldiers, and the latter oppressed the people very much
as they pleased. There was nothing of that, however,
visible in Zanskar, where the zemindars paid little re-
spect to the soldiers, and appeared to manage the affairs
of the country themselves, much as the zemindars do
in other districts of the Himalaya which are entirely
free from Mohammedan control.

According to Cunningham, Zanskar has an area of
3000 square miles, and a mean elevation of 13,154 feet,
as deduced from seven observations made along " the
course of the valley;" but in no sense can it be cor-
rectly spoken of as^ one valley, for it is composed of
three great valleys. Taking Padam as a centre, one of
these runs up the course of the Tsarap Lingti which we